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‘PILE’ ENGINEER . .. ACCOUNTANT ... SILICONES SPECIALIST 


for each, General Electric has assignments to his liking 


General Electric is not one business, but an organi- ates of American colleges and universities are 
zation of many businesses, ranging from the finding that the 125 plants of General Electric offer 
building of transformers at Pittsfield, Mass., to opportunities to all degrees of specialists, all sorts 


the molding of plastics at Anaheim, Calif. Gradu- of enthusiasms, all kinds of careers. 
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PILE ENGINEER 
Quoting Dr. W. |. Patnode (Cornell ’27) of the G-E Nucleon- 
ics Project: “Seldom has the engineer been offered the oppor- 
tunity to achieve greatness that is contained in the development 


of atomic power .. . The pile engineer must know radiation as . 
the aeronautical engineer knows air flow, as the electrical — (. 
engineer knows electromagnetism .. . There is work for more 


pile engineers, educated men who comprehend the nature and 
magnitude of controlled nuclear energy.” 


UP FROM BTC 
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; Rate TAX Donald L. Millham (Union °27), today the G-E Comptroller, 
is one of the many top officials of General Electric who got 
Pe their start in the company’s Business ‘Training Course, the 


oldest nontechnical training program offered by industry. BVC 
trains nontechnical college graduates for managerial accounting 
positions such as department comptrollers, division accountants, 
district auditors, operating managers, and treasurers of affiliated 
companies. 


SILICONES SPECIALIST 


“The field of silicon chemistry has only been touched, with 
new developments continually appearing’ —that is the opinion 
of Jerry Coe (M.L-T. °42), now helping start up the new G-E 
silicones plant at Waterford, N. Y. Oils, resins, greases, “bounc- 
ing putty,” and rubber having silicon as a basis of the molecule 
are now being marketed in increasing quantities, as they gain 
recognition for their striking temperature stability and other 
unusual properties. 












FOR YOUR COPY OF “CAREERS IN THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY,”’ WRITE TO DEPT. 237-6, GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
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These FACTS tell you Why... 
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GROUND GRIPS OUT PULL au 
OTHER TRACTOR TIRES 
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The Only Tire That Takes 
a “CENTER BITE” 


The Champion Ground Grip Outpulls 
Because ... It cleans better. Its curved 
traction bars flare out from the center to 
make a wide open unrestricted exit for 
mud and trash. There are no broken 
center trash catchers. 


The Champion Ground Grip Outpulls 
Because ... The Triple-Braced traction 
bars take a full, firm bite right in the 
heart of the traction zone. There are no 
broken center traction leaks. 


The Champion Ground Grip Outpulls 
Because ... The tread bars are higher — 
up to 24% higher to take a deeper, firmer 
bite. Of course, higher bars last longer. 


The Champion Ground Grip Outpulls 
Because ... The tread bars are longer — 
as much as 256 inches per tractor. 
Greater tread bar length naturally gives 
greater pulling power — and longer wear. 


The Champion Ground Grip Outpulls 
Because ... The traction bars are higher 
at the shoulders for reserve pulling power, 
especially in soft ground where it needs 
the extra pulling power of an extra bite. 


Copyright, 1948, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


-Put CHAMPION Ground Grips on Your Tractor 
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Up to Us 


The graduates stand: the Dean 
has presented their class to Presi- 
dent Day. In a few short minut?s a 
fcur year period of work is cfficiallv 
completed. You, as a graduate of 
the New York State College of 
Agriculture—or Home Econom‘es 
—may write aiter your name the 
two prized intials B.S. This is it. 
This is the end. 

It is not the end—not the end 
of your learning, nor of your being 
a Cornellian, nor of Cornell—but 
the tevinning. You have learned to 
learn in your stay on the hill; from 
lectures, frem the printed word, 
and more important, from the peo- 
ple, the places, the things around 
vou. Moving the tassel from the 
front to the back of your mortar- 
hoard doesn’t close off your mind. 
You will grow in mental stature in 
yeur work, in your community, in 
your veal And you will be a Cor- 
nellian forever. As alumni you will 
represent, proudly, your alma mater 
to the world. And  Cornell— 

.men may come, and men may 
go. . .”, but she will go on forever 
Each fall there will be new voices 
to raise the anthem “far above 
Cayuga’s waters . . .”. New stu- 
dents will form new clubs and elect 
new cfficers; but the heart of the 
University, the things for which 
Andy and Ezra fought, will be un- 
changed. 

So, as you say your last farewell 
to the campus you love, remember 
this: it is up to us to carry the 
torch, to guard the heritage so that 
future classes will find an institu- 
tion of which they can be as proud 
as we are of our Cornell. The build- 
ings, the grounds, the personnel will 
change with time. But it is we who 
can change the name, for better or 
worse. Let it be for the better! 


~ CAMERA FANS ! ! 


The Countryman is sponsoring a 
cover photo contest from May 31 to 
Dec. 31. All Cornell undergraduates 
who are enrolled in the Fall Term 
1948, except cur photography staff, are 
eligible to enter. 

The pictures will be judged for their 
story telling qualities and suitability 
for Countryman covers. 

All photographs must be 8 x 10 inch 
glossy black and whites. The photogra- 
pher’s name, address, college, class, 
kind of camera and a description of the 
picture (inciuding names of persors), 
must accompany each entry. 

Watch for further announcements, 
































































le help farmers oucu 


The College of Agricuiture at Cornell University and Ex- 
tension Agents in 56 counties distribute each year to farmers in 
New York State more than 2,000,000 copies of bulletins on many 
agricultural subjects. The Press Service of the College supplies 
information regularly to 500 weekly newspapers, 105 dailies, and 
scores of magazines. Forty radio stations throughout the State 
receive transcribed radio programs, scripts and radio news items 
from the Radio Service. In addition, each year more than 
100,000 persons see Cornell movies produced by the Visual Aids 
Service. 


Farmers like to think for themselves. They prefer to make 
up their own minds about their farming operations and about 
public issues in which they have a personal stake. By providing 
facts through these media, the College helps them to help them- 


selves. 


New York State College of Agriculture 


Cornell University 
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In a recent issue of the Satur- 
day Evening Post, I read an article 
about disabled veterans. In the cap- 
tion was the question “Have we 
forgotten them?”. No! is my en- 
thusiastic answer. You haven't for- 
gotten us. In fact, you’ve done an 
excellent job of remembering. Four 
years have passed since I was 
wounded, but never once from that 
time to this have I been neglected 
in any way. 

The Army says I’m ninety per- 
cent disabled. My right hand is 
missing. So is the vision of my right 
eye and two-thirds of my hearing. 
Thanks to the excellent medical 
care and the proper fitting of a 
mechanical arm and a hearing aid, 
this damage has been repaired to 
the best of man’s ability. 

But more important than this is 
the friendly encouragement and 
helping hand I have received from 
everyone I have met since my dis- 
charge from the Army. I no longer 
think of myself as disabled because 
no one else seems to think so either. 
I look to the future confidently and 
optimistically. For me, the war is 
over. It has been over for quite a 
while. 

I can’t say just when it ended. 
It was only gradually that I came 
to realize I was again capable of 
shifting for myself. But I know very 
well when the end began. It was 
at Anzio on the 2nd of May, 1944, 
when a heavy demolition charge 
exploded in my right hand. 

I don’t know what happened im- 
mediately thereafter. For a_ brief 
period, I was vaguely conscious of 
a jolting ambulance ride. Then— 
nothing. When I finally came back 
to this world from somewhere very 
close to the next, it was about noon 
on May 5. | had been unconscious 
for three days. 

But even before I was aware of 
it, you had started remembering 
me. Blood plasma! I needed quarts 
of it. Without it, I would not have 
lived. 

And bandages! I was swathed 
in them. If you ladies who folded 
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You Didn't Forget 


by Gerald Chapin, Grad. 


bandages for the Red Cross when- 
ever you could get a spare minute 
ever wondered where they went, | 
can tell you. They used dozens of 
them on me and other persons who 
were in the same fix. They soothed 
the pain of many a fellow who was 
badly burned or maimed as I was. 
To you, we are especially grateful. 

“Patient conscious at 11:40. Can 
speak and is able to recognize a 
face.”” That was the notation on my 
medical record for May 5th. I never 
knew the name of the nurse who 
was bending over me when I fin- 
ally came back. I can only remem- 
ber her blurred face above me as 
she lifted the bandage from my left 
eye. Not having seen the like in 
nearly a year, I muttered wonder- 
ingly “A girl!” “Doctor,” her voice 
came to me faintly, “this man is 
conscious.” “Good,” said another 
far away voice, “how about this 
eye, Lieutenant?” The bandage was 
lifted from the other eye. I could 
see light but nothing else. My eyes 
were again covered and I faded 
back into darkness, but with me 
was the wonderful realization that 
I was not blind. 

The next two weeks are only a 





W. Rich 
Author Chapin, caught between classes, 
on the steps of Roberts Hall. 


hazy memory. I learned I was in 
the 94th evacuation hospital on 
the beach head. I found my right 
hand was gone and most of my 
hearing. 

The doctor came back now and 
then, but I never did get a clear 
picture of him. The nurse, I found, 
had dark hair and was from Massa- 
chusetts. Unfortunately, I can’t re- 
member anything else about her as 
my eyes were too severely injured 
for me to see clearly. 

She came often to see that I was 
comfortable. The ward attendant 
was always around if I wanted any- 
thing. The lady from the Red Cross 
was there to write the letters I dic- 
tated. Nothing that I needed was 
lacking. It was the excellent care 
which I received while still on the 
beach head that started me on the 
road back. 

From Anzio I was evacuated to 
the 300th General Hospital. It was 
here that I first got a look at my- 
self in the mirror. I wasn’t familiar 
with the face that looked back at 
me. My hair and the right side of 
my face was hidden by bandages. 
The other side was hidden by three 
weeks growth of beard. I was hol- 
low-eyed and haggard. I had lost 
forty pounds. 

It was here too that mail from 
home caught up with me. There 
was a thick stack of it—letters by 
airmail, V-mail, and regular mail. 
The news that I had been wounded 
had gotten around. Family, friends 
and people I scarcely knew wrote 
me pages of encouragement. The 
folks at home were pulling for me. 
Forgotten? Well, hardly! 

I came back across the Atlantic 
on the hospital ship U.S.S. Acadia. 
It was a long, lazy voyage such 
as everyone dreams about. There 
were movies, shuffleboard, card 
games, Checkers, and chess. There 
were books and magazines to read. 
There were deck chairs to lounge 
in and watch the flying fish or just 
“look lazy at the sea.” The ships’ 
store sold us tobacco, candy, toilet 

(Continued on page 16) 



























































































































































































































































































































For the past year and a half Ella 
Gleim, a resezich associate in the 
school cf Nutrition, has heen sampl- 
ing. cooking, mixing, freezing and 
testing foods to discover which 
make the best pre-cooked, frozen 
meals. This experiment has been 
part of a Navy research program 
she is carrying on. The Navy wants 
to find out what food can be pre- 
cooked, frezen and heated again to 
make mouth-watering meals. 

To begin this long process, Miss 
Gleim assembles a complete menu 
including meat, potato, a vegetable, 
occasionally a garnish, and a pie. 
After the food is cooked according 
to the directions given in the pam- 
phlet Food Pre-cooked for the 
Freezer, it is wrapped either in 
cellophane or aluminum foil and 
then placed in the freezer. 

Detect and Correct 

The freezer is home for the meal 
for three months. It is then sampled 
at various predetermined intervals 
to see how it has kept since it is 
necessary to see what is happening 
to detect and correct all possible 
difficulties. Miss Gleim © states, 
“Changes due to oxidation and dry- 
ing are major problems. To avoid 
these changes, the moisture-vapor 


proof paper is wrapped 


snugly 


The Navy Likes Good Food 


by Doris Kershaw °49 


around the food, meat is covered 
with gravy, and many of the vege- 
tables are mashed so they can be 
schdly packed.” For comparison of 
methods and results Miss Gleim 
prepares the food in as many as 
nine different ways. 

Freezing is only half of the game: 
the food must also be prepared for 
the table. The whirlwind oven—de- 
signed especially for fast, even heat- 
ing of frozen foods—is usually used. 
( Electric elements along either side 
provide heat and the fan in the back 
of the oven circulates the heated 
air around the food.) In 15 minutes 
the meal is thawed and heated to a 
suitable eating temperature. This 
fast heating has little drying effect 
-tecause the foods are placed in the 
even still wrapped in their alum- 
inum foil freezer coverings. 

“Vegetables must be frozen be- 
fore they have been thoroughly 
cooked because they thaw and heat 
faster than meat, and because the 
freezing tenderizes the vegetable 
tissue. They are cooked by the time 
the meat is heated to serving tem- 
perature,” says Miss Gleim. 

Taste Testers 

When the meai under considera- 
tion is ready, it is placed before a 
group of 12 judges—six men and six 





Miss Gleim’s table of expert tasters. From left to right around the table: 
Ella Gleim, Barbara Atherton, Janet Ritchie Smith, Dr. W. A. Gortner, Dr. 
Faith Fenton, Dr. J. Wanderstock, Dolores Maloney, A. Pearson, J. Barclay, 


Judith Banton, Frank Haberl. 









women from the faculty or graduate 
school. Judges must be consistent so 
they are tested over a period of 
t_me to see if their scores are valid 
and not subject to mood. When 
judging, everyone is asked to re- 
main quiet so the recorded opinions 
are unbiased. 





Dishing it out is an assembly line job. 
Frank Haberl puts food on the plates, 
J. G. Kayser slips them into cellophane 
envelopes and Ella Gleim heat seals the 
container. 


Special score cards, aimed at 
measuring the appearance, flavor 
(which includes taste and aroma), 
texture and moisture, are given the 
judges. Miss Gleim asks them to 
take the restaurant attitude, to 
judge the meal according to that 
which they would expect from a 
good restaurant. Bread or unsweet- 
ened crackers and water are used to 
remove the taste of the food from 
their mouths, and if the food is par- 
ticularly greasy, water and an apple 
are used. 

“Testing is a twice weekly pro- 
cess,” Miss Gletm explains. Accept- 
ance by the judges means that the 
menu is suitable for use by the 
Navy. Rejection cf a menu means 
starting all over again. After the 
reason for its failure has been de- 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Test Tube Dairy Herds 


NYABC’s 99 Bulls Sire 150,000 


Once, few bulls sired 100 dauvh- 
ters in their lifetime, and those who 
had 1CO cfficially tested daughters 
were acclaimed “century sires.” To- 
day the 99 bulls in service in the 
New York Artificial Breeders’ Co- 
cperative breed 150,000 cows in a 
vear’s time—an average of over 
15CO each every year. This is the 
record of artificial insemination 
work, a rapidly expanding, ten-year 
old industry that is due to change 
the outlook of dairying all over the 
United States. 

Artificial insemination in New 
York State started as an experi- 
mental demonstration on November 
13, 1938. Professors Stanley Brown- 
ell and Raymond Albrectsen of 
Cornell organized the experiment, 
which had its headquarters in Dry- 
den, New York. A lecal coopera- 
tive, the Pionecr Breeders’ Assccia- 
tion, was organized the same year. 
Several other jocal groups followed, 
all of which were combined in 1940 


to form the NYABC. 


Reduced Competition 

The merger established a stronger 
financial set-up which made possi- 
ble greater facilities for research 
and more efficient management and 
feeding of bulls. It also reduced the 
competition for bulls of proved 
transmitting ability. 

Professor Glenn Salisbury did 
cutstanding rescarch work with arti- 
ficial breeding while he was at Cor- 
nell. His contributions to the work 
of the NYABC included finding 
new and better diluters, developing 
processing techniques to increase 
semen viability, the discoveries that 
higher dilution rates were possible, 
and that Vitamin E has no value 
for increasing fertility in bulls. 

The “hub of artificial breeding 
work in New York State,” located 
on Ithaca’s Judd Falls Road, is an 
interesting place to visit. Each bull 
resides in a private box stall in one 
of two long, one-story, fire-proof 
barns. The most unusual looking 
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by Warren Wigsten ’50 


feature of the center is the exer- 
c.ser, which resembles a large cir- 
cular clothesline, in the front yard. 
The bulls are walked on it daily to 
keep them in shape. 

All of the erganization’s records 
and a laboratory where semen is 
tested and handled are in the main 
building adjoining the barns, as is 
the office of Manager Maurice John- 
son. 

Large Staff 

A total of 150 men and women 
are employed to handle the bulls, 
keep records, do the insemination 
work, and in extension work to wid- 
en the field of the well-proven bulls 
owned by the cooperative. Person- 
nel at the center includes Assistant 
Manager Harold Rosa, Office Man- 
ager A. W. Thompson, Lab Man- 
ager Henry Shapley, Director of 
Field Supervision John Gilmore, 
Shipping Director Kenneth Heald, 
and Director of Information Bion 
Carpenter. Prefessor Robert Brat- 
ton of Cornell is continuing Salis- 
bury’s research work. 

When a member farmer has a 
cow to be bred, he informs the in- 
seminator, one of the 115 employed 
by the breeders’ coop, working in 


} 
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his area. The local representative al- 
ways has semen on hand and can 
cdo the job the same day. Service 
charges are $5, but if the cow does 
not conceive she will be rebred 
twice for the original fee. Semen is 
taken continually, tested for via- 
bility, diluted and shipped all over 
the state to make this prompt ser- 
vice possibie. 
Buils In Waiting 

Providing the co-op with the well- 
proven bulls required is one of the 
most important phases of the pro- 
gram. Most of them have come 
from purebred breeders who own 
high-producing herds and prove the 
bulls they raise themselves. Re- 
cently a program of “bulls-in- 
waiting” has been set up to in- 
crease the number of sires. Young, 
unproven bulls are tested for arti- 
ficial service on a limited number 
cf cows. Until the proof of their 
daughters has been ascertained, 
they are kept at a farm on West 
Hill, outside Ithaca. With this plan, 
good bulls that might be sold be- 
cause of breeders’ reluctance to keep 
them are saved from the slaughter 
house. 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Some of the NYABC’s bulls hitched to the exerciser for their daily workout. 




































































































































































































































































When I am asked what it is about 
farming that has drawn me away 
from my urban background I find 
it difficult to answer. The reasons 
are mainly intangible, reasons which 
can’t be pinned down in neat order- 
ly paragraphs. I can only tell a bit 
about my farm career and let it ex- 
plain itself. 

At 16 I decided I should fly the 
nest. So with steadfast determina- 
tion I joined the Victory Farm Vol- 
Summer me—far 
from my home in New York City— 
up in Verment. There I was intro- 
duced to farming and farm life at 
Mountain View Farm. 

During mv first evening at Moun- 
tain View 


unteers. found 


Farm I was a great 
curiosity. Ali the kids collected in 
the living room to see me. Naturally 
they couldn't keep still. 

Jack posed on the back of the 
overstuffed armchair, he flung his 
arms wide and declared, “Mentally 
I’m magnificent!, Physically ’'m a 
wreck.” There followed a_ crash, 
gurgling screams and, “Watch that 
chair, it ain’t a mattress, you idiot.” 

“Well you never said nothing 
about it being one.” 

“Do it again Jack, I’d a swore 
you'd been shot,” urged his twin 
who sat perched on the oil burner. 

“Ain’t them children?” 
Their father remarked admiringly 
coming out of a funny book. I nod- 
ded, slightly overcome by the noise 
which wasn’t lessened when a sturdy 


some 


boy, in boots five times too large, 
strode in slamming the door with 
emphasis. 

“Not so much noise. Think you're 
a cyclone?” 

The boy just grinned, “Git your 
knife or some scissors. Got a fish- 
hook in my thumb. Lop it off 
Janet,” as he held out a bloody 
thumb to her. 

“Yer as clumsy as a drunken 
hen.” She grasped his wrist. “What 
you got ’sides blood on it?” she 
wrinkled her nose and spat toward 
a flower pot. 


“Nuthin’.” 
While this was going on Joyce, a 





Farming is For Me 


by Sylvia Colt ’49 





chubby girl with a high cackling 
voice, had been stirring things on 
the stove. I could see her taste of 
each dish as she stirred and now 
and again shake in a pinch of salt. 





“Come on now, set down and 


eat. Set there, Sylvia, beside 
Joyce.” The farmer’s wife pointed 
out a place. 

“T get the other side” Janet yelled 
but was immediately contradicted 
by Jack. 

“That’s my place and you ain't 
settin’ in it neither. Ma, make her 
git offen there, she pinches.” Fin- 
ally everyone was seated, good 
hearty food was dished out and we 
began to eat. 

“Bread! BREAD” Bobby said. 

“Where yer manners gone?” 

“Well, wake up, I ain’t got all 
day.” His eyes twinkled, he threw 
back his head and gurgled milk, 
“Everyone’s asleep around here.” 

The kitchen was a jumble of old 
clothes and coats: a huge woodbox 
stood in the corner, overflowing 
with colorful cereal boxes. The ceil- 
ing was grey from flyspecks, fly 
paper hung from it in spirals. Ches- 
ter, the youngest, a blond little 
monkey, caught my wandering 
glance. 

“When them fly papers are full 
we take ’em down and pull ‘em 
off,” he informed me. 

“Chester!” This from his Ma. 


“Well, Dad told us to.” 






“I feed ’em to my frog; I keep 
it in my drawer” Janet offered. “It’s 
a wart toad; that’s where I git all 
them warts from.” She held out 
a warty hand. 

“IT got more’n Janet, I got sev- 
en” Jack boasted, leaping up to 
show me. 

“Isn’t there any way you can 
take them off?”, I asked. 

“Sod,” Bobby called from the 
other end of the table. “You kin 
use sod.” He reached out his tough 
little hand. “I ain’t hardly got none 
left, came out with sod.” 

A piece of pie had been slipped 
onto my plate, a mammoth slice. 
I looked around and found the 
spoons in a cup in the center of the 
table. 

“Don’t take that one, ’at’s 
Jack’s.” Joyce warned and plunked 
one down near my plate. 

The father of the brood leaned 
back comfortably in his chair. His 
hair began in a strange orangish 
tuft low on his forehead. His mouth 
was thin, his eyes blue as a shower- 
washed sky. He chewed on a match 
and absently stroked his youngest’s 
cheek, and silky head. 

“Well, you old hen,” he smiled 
at his wife, “thought I’d married 
you fer to git me my coffee when I 
wanted it.” He shook his head sad- 
ly, “Wished I’d been rich instead 
*a handsome; would have saved me 
a pile of work, yup, a pile of work. 
Let’s get a divorce. I'll marry you 
again, really I will, when prices go 
down.” 

My room overlooked a wide ex- 
panse of meadowland. That evening 
I watched the cows wander slowly 
about, as I sat on the edge of my 
bed and I wondered what my sum- 
mer would be like. As I crowded 
between my sheets, made of grain 
bags, Joyce came panting in, bring- 
ing me a jelly sandwich. “Now 
don’t you be homesick,” she ad- 
monished me with all the severity 
of a ten-year old, and disappeared. 

I learned a lot about farming 
that summer; I had to. There was 
a lot to be done and few people to 
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do it. I used to get up when the mist 
was heavy and damp and stumble 
after the cows, my bare feet (I 
never could find my shoes) cold and 
prickling from nettles. I learned to 
run the milking machines, to swear 
at the cows, to load hay and mow 
it. I would sit for hours, like a sack 
of meal on the mowing machine, 
going round and round, fairly hyp- 
notized by the grass as it shivered 
to the ground. The kids would 
march after, catching grass hop- 
pers, rarely saying a word. I learned 
to cultivate corn; I would take off 
my shoes, bully Janet into steer- 
ing the horse and then trudge up 
and down the rows, consoling my- 
self with the thought that I was 
getting a tan. In the evenings we 
would sit on the porch, the kids 
would do gymnastics on the swings 
and I would sew patches on in- 
numerable pairs of overalls. We 
would talk; talk about the war and 
Janet’s lack of front teeth, talk 
about the day’s events and the com- 
ing autumn. Someone would say 
“Well,” someone would say 
“Yup” and soon we would all troop 
to bed. 

They weren't very good farmers 
but they were very good people. 
They took me in and made me part 
of their family. Now when I go 
up to visit it is very different from 
that first night four years ago. 
Nothing startles me any more. [| 
learned that Jack has been riding 
the heifers and Wayne has ridden 
the bull. Janet keeps a ‘banty’ hen 
instead of a wart toad; Joyce 1s 
grown to young girlhood and Bob- 
by’s voice is changing. The minute 
I arrive the farmer says “Yup, a 
bad penny always turns up” and 
Chester brings in his overalls to be 
sewn. I look around the curtains for 
the needle which is always stuck in- 
to them and I think “Home again.” 


* * * 


else 


The newly developed “Vladimir” 
heavy draft horse breed is being 
popularized in the USSR by movie 
films. 

* * * 

The figures taken from more than 
10,000 New York farms show an 
annual average labor income of 
$1050 for those with college educa- 
tions, compared with $525 for those 
who had gone only as far as high 
school. 
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Carving His Way Through College 


by Allen Benton ’48 


Elijah, the Bible tells us, was 
fed by the ravens during a time 
of drought and famine. Now a stu- 
dent in the College of Agriculture 
has gone the old prophet one bet- 
ter. 

Joshua Tsujimoto, a junior from 
East Aurora, New York, is being 
fed, partially at least, by bluebirds, 
cardinals, and a host of other birds. 
Carved from wood and painted, his 
birds bring a welcome addition to 
his income in these days of infla- 
tion. “Furthermore,” says Joshua, 
“Tt’s fun.” 

“T had to do some kind of work 
to get through,” Joshua told me, 
“and I debated whether to take a 
regular job or work at carving birds 
in my spare time. I finally decided 
it would be more pleasant to carve 
birds. 

It all started as a result of the 
war. In 1941 the Tsujimotos were 
farming in Southern California. Af- 
ter Pearl Harbor, they, with thou- 
sands of other west coast Japanese, 
were evacuated to a relocation cen- 
ter in the interior. The Tsujimotos 
went to a camp in the Colorado 
River valley, where desert land 
was being brought under cultiva- 
tion with the help of irrigation. 
Time hung heavy on their hands 
during these months, so all of the 
handicrafts for which the Japan- 
ese are justly famous began to de- 
velop. One of the men carved fig- 
urines, vases, and animals from the 
tough gnarled branches of the mes- 
quite. This interested Joshua, so he 
tried it himself. 

“Lapel pins were all the rage 
then,” Joshua said, “so we started 
making them in the form of tropi- 
cal fishes, birds, and Walt Disney 
characters like Bambi. They be- 
came so popular there that an adult 
education class in wood carving 
was begun. We finally found that 
the birds were the most popular, 
and I liked them best, so I took 
them up as a hobby.” 

Joshua gets his ideas from bird 
paintings by Allan Brooks and 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes. With the 
picture at hand, he carves the bird 
to the desired size and shape. The 


best woods, he has found, are bass- 
wood and gum. 

After the carving is completed to 
his satisfaction, Joshua forces twist- 
ed wires into holes in the body, 
to serve as legs. Then the bird is 
perched on a little twig, and it’s 
ready for painting. He uses a com- 
bination of water color and tem- 
pera, and covers it with a coat of 
lacquer. The final product looks 
like a triumph in ceramics. 


The art exhibit in Willard 
Straight Hall last winter gave 


Joshua a chance to put his work 
before the public. As a result of 
that exhibition, he is still working 
on orders, and his greatest prob- 
lem is to find time to catch up. By 
doing several of the same model at 
one time, and then painting them 
in assembly-line fashion, he is now 
trying to build a back-log of pins 
for future customers. His workshop 
is his room at Kline Road dorms, 
which he shares with his brother. 
Harry, also an ag student. Besides 
a group of bluebirds which he re- 
cently finished, he has plans for 
making cardinals, waxwings, and 
several other birds. 

I asked joshua if he intended 


to become a_ professional wood- 


(Continued on page 11) 





Benton “48 


Tsujimoto putting the finishing 
touches on one of his birds. 


Joshua 













































































































































































































































































































































































Rapp 49 
JOHN STERLING 

When he left the busy little tewn 
of Schuyler, New York to come to 
Cornell, John Sterling planned to 
revolutionize vo-ag teaching. But 
after a summer as Assistant 4-H 
Agent in Oneida County, he switch- 
ed from a rural ed to an extension 
teaching major. (He still wanted to 
work with people, but “you set 
around more in 4-H”.) 

Johnny’s interest in 4-H ts frem 
way back. In fact, in his five 4-H 
years he held every office the local 
club had to offer. In 1944 he dedi- 
cated a B-17 because his super- 
salesmanship sold $6600 worth of 
war bonds, more than any other 
Herkimer County 4-H-er. And the 
New York State Bankers’ Schol- 
arship was safely tucked in _ his 
pocket when he reached the hill— 
another result of his 4-H work. 

John’s nose for news (he wrote a 
chatter column for the Proctor High 
€chocl paper) was diverted to the 
business channel when hz became 
a member of the Countryman staff 
in his sophomore year. He has been 
Local Advertising Manager, Ad- 
vertising Manager and _ Business 
Manager. His journalistic work 
made him a charter member of the 
re-organized Cornell chapter of Pi 
Delta Epsilon, honorary collegiate 
journalism fraternity. 

Grange, 4-H, Ag-Domecon Coun- 
cil, Kermis and Student Agencies 

(Continued on page 12) 






Introducing... 


ANNE DICKINSON 

As if the woman situation around 
wasn’t bad enough already, another 
girl is putting herself on the inel- 
itible st this spring. Anne Dickin- 
son, known affectionately to one 
and all as “Dickie,” is engaged to 
Jack Murray, a former Cornell 
AGR now on the staft of the Uni- 
versity of Ilhnois, D-day is June 6. 

Naturally, Anne is_ transferring 
to Illincis fer her senior year. A 
fcods mayer, she’s looking forward 
to a general home economics de- 
eres. She’s also interested in jour- 
nalism, and hopes to take some time 
out from her pots, pans and breom 
to do a little writing. 

Anne, who hails from Etna, New 
York, was no slouch at getting 
around here at Cornell. Name an 
activity and you'll probably find 
her attached to it. She’s been in 
the 4-H Club since her freshman 
year, and secretary of the Ag- 
Domecon Council since her sopho- 
more year. Then there’s the Home 
Ec Club, Wesley Foundation, Coun- 
try Holiday Program Commitiee, 
Kermis, the Ag-Domecon Curricu- 
lum committee, and Raven and 
Serpent. She was  secretary-treas- 
urer of Rural Youth U.S.A. last 
year. All this and an Associate I-di- 
tor of the Countryman, too! 

Anne’s other interests include 
skating, skiing, cooking and sew- 
ing. 
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ART HILTBOLD 


The sight of a little blue Model 
“A” Ford perched upon AZ’s front 
porch has provided merriment for 
many of Thurston Avenue’s trav- 
elers. This pert car, known fondly 
as “The Blue Goose,” is the pride 
and joy of Arthur Hiltbold. 

After graduating from the Bald- 
win High School on Long Island, 
Art volunteered for service in the 
Mountain Troops. Unfortunately 
he contracted rheumatic fever while 
in training at Denver, Colorado 
and after a prolonged stay in the 
hospital was discharged in Decem- 
ber °43. 

His first appearance at Cornell 
was made in the fall of ’44. Art 
decided he might as well do things 
with a bang, so he went out for 
the rifle team. His good work as a 
marksman earned him his “C” last 
spring. Although Art is a letterman, 
he has not confined himself to 
sports alone. The Baptist Young 
People’s Group and the Willard 
Straight Veterans’ Committee have 
also claimed his services. 

In the spring of 46 he was ini- 
tiated into Alpha Zeta and elected 
Scribe for the following vear. In his 
official capacity Art represented 
the Cernell chapter at the 1946 AZ 
National Cenclave in Denver. 

Hcenors have not been left out 
of Art’s history. Last spring he 
pledged Ho-Nun-de-Kah and was 


(Continued on page 12) 
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LINDY FARNHAM 


Among the pillars of the Corne!l 
community is Marilyn Joyce Farn- 
ham, known to the more privileged 
zs “Lindy”. The community at 
present finds itself one pillar short, 
however, since Lindy is attending 
the Merrill Palmer School in De- 
troit this term. 

Lindy’s gregarious nature brought 
her into the ranks of the Fresh- 
men Women’s Club and Chi Omega 
sorority. Those students who brave 
the Sunday morning sunlight to 
toil to Sage for services no doubt 
remember Lindy in choral work. 

Getting a reai toehold in Cor +:!] 
activities in her Sophomore yeer. 
Lindy participated in the Studen- 
Christian Movement, Kermis Club. 
worked with the World Student 
Service Fund, and for good meas- 
ure, was elected representative to 
the Women’s Athletic Association. 

Lindy claims as her most excit- 
ing extra-curricular activity her 
trip to Europe in the summer of 
1946. She attended the World Stu- 
dent Christian Federation Confer- 
ence in Switzerland as a delegate 
representing the YWCA in the New 
York State region. She also repre- 
sented the W.S.S.F. in) a_ tour 
through Czechoslovakia, Italy and 
France. 

Among her laurels upon her re- 
turn to the hill were the presidency 


(Continued on page 20) 
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CLUB NEWS 


HO-NUN-de-KAH 

The following juniors were initi- 
ated into He-Nun-de-Kah, the agri- 
cultural honorary scciety on May 
4: John S. Adams, Ned W. Band- 
ler, Andrew Baran, Lawrence Bay- 
ern, Franklin C. Bishop, James I. 
Borden, Leonard T. Borden, War- 
ren L. Coates, Wesley H. Dempsey, 
Jchn R. Dezeeuw, John E. Dodge, 
Paul J. Emerling, James H. Fraser, 
Edward Grano, Jr., Sumner A. 
Griffin, Carman B. Hill, Walter G. 
Hillis, Leland R. Ives, James C. 
Jerome, Arthur H. Kantner, Peter 
B. Kaufman, Gilbert Levine, John 
W. Lloyd, Glenn E. Maddy, Barth 
I}. Mapes, Gerard J. Maynard, 
David L. Morrow, Douglas L. Mur- 
ray, David J. Nolan, William C. 
Phelps, Robert R. Place, Gordon D. 
Rapp, Dwight E. Reed, Frederick 
Y. Reeve, Chester N. Roistacher, 
Richard W. Saville, Douglas D. Ser- 
geant, Bernard F. Stanton, George 
D. Tesnow, Edgar L. VanZandt II, 
Harlan R. Wengert, Richard E. 
Young. 

AG-DOMECON 

‘Twenty-five members were elect- 
ed to next year’s Ag-Domecon 
Council by a large turnout of stu- 
dents from the Colleges of Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics on April 
29. Both freshman and sophomore 
representatives from each of the 
colleges as well as representatives- 
at-large, were elected from the near- 
ly 60 candidates entered in the 
political race. The victorious stu- 
dents from Agriculture were: 

Freshman, John Wheeler; Sopho- 
more, Robert Plaisted; Representa- 
tives-at-Large, Bernard Stanton, 
Ned Bandler, Barth Mapes, Sum- 
ner Griffin, Douglas Murray, Leon 
Oliver, Barbara Hunt, Howard 
Rich, James Fraser, Peter Coates, 
Philip Davis, Jean Lawson, Robert 
Call, Charles Emery, Lindsey Tre- 
rise. 

Those elected from Home Eco- 
nomics were: Freshman, Dolores 
Hartnett; Sophomore, Mary Far- 
rell; Representatives-at-Large, Pa- 
tricia Gleason, Jane Wigsten, Alice 
Tarbell, Ann Forman, Eleanor 
Marchigiani, and Rita Kennedy. 

On May 5, the following officers 


were elected to head the new Coun- 
cil: 

President, Barth Mapes ’49; 
Vice-President, Warren Wigsten 
50; Secretary, Mary Farrell °50; 
Treasurer, Robert Plaisted °50. 


POULTRY CLUB 
Plans for the annual “one- 
breiler-per person”’ roast were made 
at the last meeting; it will be held 
at Enfield on May 29. Members 
and friends are invited for the feast. 

The following are the new offi- 
cers: president, Gordon D. Rapp 
49; vice-president, John W. Jones 
50; treasurer, Joe S. Papurca 50; 
secretary, Bob R. Place ’50; and 
reporter, Dale M. jennings ’50. 


KERMIS 

Robert H. Robinson has_ been 
elected president of Kermis for 
1948-49. Richard Corwith will as- 
sist him as_ vice-president, with 
Nancy Garber and Bob Davenport 
acting as secretary and treasurer, 
respectively. 

COUNTRYMAN 

Managing Editor Al Schwartz 
and Associate Editors Gordon D. 
Rapp and Fred Trump were initiat- 
ed into Pi Delta Epsilon, honorary 
collegiate journalism 
April 22. 

Officers for the coming. school 
year were announced at the staff’s 
annual Spring Banquet by A. W. 
Gibson, Director of Resident In- 
struction and member of the Coun- 
tryman Board of Directors. The 
newly named executives have taken 
over and have put out the May is- 
sue in cooperation with this year’s 
group. 


fraternity 


Carving His Way Thru College 
(Continued from page 9) 
carver, as a result of his success so 

far. 

“Oh, no,” he answered smilingly. 
“I’m preparing now for work as an 
agricultural missionary. I hope to 
work in some Asiatic country, per- 
haps India, after I graduate next 
year. I just hope I can be as suc- 
cessful in carving a career in the 
mission field as I have been in 
carving my way through college.” 
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Progress 


by Jim Fraser ’49 


“Farming sure be a rough one,” 
remarked Clem as he sat on the 
rickety porch, while his wife and 
daughter hoed the two-acre patch 
of corn. Last summer it was my 
dubious pleasure to visit Clem’s 21 
acre farm, located about 70 miles 
south of Charleston, West Virginia. 
Meeting his family—his wife, Par- 
thedi, their daughter Violet, and 
her mentally deficient and illegiti- 
mate son — was an even more 
doubtful pleasure. 

Clem’s farm was better than the 
average of the region. He was one 
of the few farmers who would talk 
about his farm, for most of the 
people in that section are hostile 
to outsiders. The farm consists of 
about ten acres of “bottom,” which 
lies along the creek in the valley. 
This creek doubles as a water sup- 
ply and sewage disposal plant for 
all families living along it. The rest 
of his 21 acres is “foothill,” land 
which barely supports scrub pine 
and goldenrod among the rock out- 
croppings. 

“Purebred” Livestock 

The farm’s livestock is quaint. 
Two very dejected cows of rather 
obscure ancestry form the dairy 
herd. Several years of teetering on 
the mountain in search of a morsel 
to eat have nearly squelched the 
milk-producing habit. Total pro- 
duction amounts to six quarts per 
milking. 

Two pigs, which Clem proudly 
called Poland Chinas, inhabit the 
pig pen, located but 20 feet from 
the kitchen door. The hogs exper- 
ienced difficulty in moving about; 
they kept sinking to their bellies 
in the muck. Clem philosophized: 
“No use in spoiling any hog by 
keeping her clean.” 

The rattiest bunch of chickens 
imaginable comprise the rest of the 
livestock. Someone had swapped 
Clem a half-breed Banty rooster to 
head his flock. “They sure are purty 
but they don’t lay no eggs,” re- 
marked the owner. 

Corn, beans, and clover-timothy 
hay is grown on the “bottom.” The 
corn is a relatively new hybrid, 
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which seems inconsistent with the 
other farm practices. The home 
economist would be surprised to 
note that the vitamin deficient 
white corn was eaten by the fam- 
ily. The hogs got all the yellow corn, 
since, as the farmer related, “The 
hogs do better on the veller.” ( More 
attention is paid to the health of 
the hog than to that of the numer- 
ous children.) The beans are never 
eaten green, but are pulled by the 
pipe smoking wife, and dried. These 
beans, mixed with hog drippings, 
form the mainstay of the diet. The 
patch of hay was slowly dying out 
as the clover succumbed to the 
acid soil. None of the hay of the 
area is ever stored under cover. 
A 10 foot pole stuck in the ground 
forms the backbone of a glorified 
hay cock, the hay being twined 
around the pole and left exposed to 
the elements. 


Mechanization 

A first-edition walking horse plow 
is the most modern piece of equip- 
ment on the farm. This is pulled by 
the wife, or by a horse that isn’t 
even owned by Clem. The horse 
roams the countryside, everybody 
uses him and he looks it. The hay 
is cut with a scythe, usually manned 
by woman power. [The remainder of 
the haying operations are per- 
formed by the fork. Soil prepara- 
tion (except for a crude drag) and 
all cultivation is done with a hoe. 

A leaning collection of wood, with 
four assorted boulders for founda- 
tion, is called the barn. Siding of 
every description is tacked on the 
frame of unhewn logs. There are a 
few boards, but the bulk of the edi- 
fice consists of old crates and bill- 
boards. There are no windows and 


it is here that the cows and hogs 
suffer out the winter together. 
Almighty Almanac 

Although reading is quite a prob- 
lem, the almanac holds a position 
of utmost reverence in the house- 
hold. If the signs aren’t right, the 
wedding takes place after the baby 
arrives. A seed never goes into the 
ground unless the moon is in the 
proper phase. The sign was right at 
planting time last year, but it 
snowed the next week, so they just 
waited for the next sign and re- 
planted. Their crops, their whole 
life, revolves around the position of 
the moon. In fact practically noth- 
ing can be done without consulting 
the family almanac. 

The weather-beaten apple tree in 
the side yard symbolized the farm 
and the others near it. But Clem 
seemed happy and so did the other 
farmers—maybe they were. 


JOHN STERLING 

(Continued from page 10) 
have also known his influence. As 
a sophomore he was co-chairman of 
concessions for the Spring Weekend 
Dance committee, and he is now co- 
manager of Student Agencies’ Nov- 
elty Agency. 

John’s favorite possession is a 
35 Ford with a prominent spot- 
light and no other known virtues. 

Leaving skiing and ice skating to 
the hardier souls, John prefers his 
winter recreation behind a pile of 
poker chips. Spring, however, 
brings him out into the open for pic- 
nics and softball. His softball spe- 
cialty is pitching — with finger- 
breaking fielding running a_ close 
second. 


, 


Photographer Rapp caught John- 
ny in an An Hus 93 lab. Cafeteria 
prices being what they are, he’s de- 
cided to get in on the meat deal 
at the ground level, if no place else. 


ART HILTBOLD 
(Continued from page 10) 
awarded the Danforth Fellowship. 

Art recently celebrated his 269th 
birthday! (His reticence about the 
exact date has made him the sole 
member of AZ’s Birthday Club and 
the object of regular serenades. ) 

After leaving Cornell this June 
Art plans to enter Iowa State 
Graduate School to do research on 
soil fertility. 
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To Pen or Not to Pen 


The pros and cons of pen stabling 
for dairy cattle are numerous; and 
even more bewildering are the ac- 
tual practice examples that back 
up statements on both sides of the 
fence. Because the method makes 
no use of narrow stanchions, cows 
kept in pens show fewer instances 
of stepped-on teats, swollen knees, 
stiff limbs, or sore feet. Even more 
attractive, the floor of the stabling 
pen is covered with straw—no cold, 
concrete barn floor to predispose 
the dairy herd to mastitis. In addi- 
tion to heralding pen stabling as a 
bovine cure-all, its backers claim 
that the exercise the cows get often 
reduces breeding troubles in_ the 
herds. 

Eye It, Try It 

The flourishing crop of stepped- 
on teats and the omnipresence of 
mastitis in our herd made us doubt 
the advantages of the two rows of 
solid wooden stanchions confining 
our cows. We looked over some 
of the pen stabling set-ups already 
in use in the state, heard their 
owners’ arguments, and decided to 
give the system a try. 

The conversion was rather easy. 
We removed the stanchions, put 
up feeders for hay and silage, built 
a six-cow milking parlor, and were 
ready for the experiment. The cows 
accustomed themselves to the new 
system rapidly and seemed to thrive 
under it. The number of old cases 
of mastitis decreased materially 
and practically no new cases ap- 
peared. Stiff legs, swollen knees and 
udder injuries vanished and_ it 
looked as if the new method would 
be quite a success. We observed, 
too, that the cows consumed much 
more hay, a good food that is both 
cheap and readily available. 

Out With the New 

A neighboring farmer who had 
also converted his barn was the 
first to return to the old way, in his 
case tie stanchions. He said he 
switched because in a pen stable 
there is little chance of pampering 
and pushing the higher producing 
animals by giving them the extra 
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by Harry Goldschmidt ’50 


hay or silage that is essential to 
establishing high records for the 
better cattle. 

Soon we, too, began to run into 
trouble. The first thing that came 
up was the question of adequate 
bedding. Tremendous amounts of 
bedding are necessary to keep the 
barn warm and dry; the sawdust 
we had intended to use proved itself 
unsatisfactory: it had all the quali- 
ties of quicksand after it had 
reached a depth of one or two feet. 
Furthermore, the concrete floor, 
which we had left intact, prevent- 
ed adequate drainage—despite the 
drains present in the gutter. The 
cows began to look rather sad, and 
we had to spend considerable time 
trying to keep them reasonably 
clean. 

Clean-up Trouble 

The next difficulty presented it- 
self when we started to clean the 
barn. We were able to clean two- 
thirds of it with the loader pur- 
chased for the job, but the beams 
prevented us from getting at the 
remaining third. There were two 
solutions possible. We could either 
move the beams, or use forks and 
muscle power to do the work in the 
rest of the barn. We used our 
muscles. 

All in all, the quicksandish bed- 
ding, the inaccessibility of a third 
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“Yes, I guess the gas mixtury ts 
still a trifle too rich.” 


of the pen, and a couple of floods 
from our water sources (We tried 
both an open 200 gallon tank— 
which the cows promptly managed 
to upset or use as a bathtub—and 
strategically located drinking cups. ) 
made cleaning the barn and keep- 
ing the cows neat a headache. 
More Trouble 

During the second winter we dis- 
covered fallacies in the reasons that 
had influenced us to continue the 
system for another year. Some of 
the cows developed foul hoof; sev- 
eral new cases of mastitis cropped 
up; the production of the whole 
herd dropped considerably below its 
former average. This was caused 
partly by the poorer quality hay 
available last winter, but even more 
by the lack of extra attention to 
high producers. Left to their own 
devices, the low producing cows 
eat just as much as the record 
breakers. 

As a result of these and other 
experiences (such as having to re- 
move several tons of manure from 
the barn in the springtime when 
outside work is urgent), we have 
decided to reconvert our barn to 
the old-fashioned system of stan- 
chions. 

It must be kept in mind that the 
incidents mentioned are necessarily 
based on one set of circumstances. 
Anyone contemplating pen-stabling 
should get the experiences and opin- 
ions of as many farmers as possible 
in order to avoid mistakes that are 
bound to occur in an experiment of 
this type. 


Sophomore Harry Goldschmidt 
has based this article on two years’ 
personal experience with the pen 
stabling method in upper New 
York’s Broome County. 


“How does your mother sweeten 
her coffee without sugar?” 
“Well, Ma takes a mouthful of 
coffee and thinks of olden days.” 
“And?” 


“A lump comes up in her throat.” 
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Cooper W ins Rice Debate RICE DEBATE 


George S. Cooper °48 was the 

winner of the $100 first prize in 

Chazan Tops Eastman Sta eC the 19th annual Rice Debate Stage 

held on April 6. He spoke on the 

affirmative side of the question 

“Federal control of farm prices is 

detrimental to American agricul- 
ture.” 














George argued that government 
planners cannot effectively regulate 
farm prices because the weather, 
the law of supply and demand, and 
world supply and world prices are 
beyond control. He maintained also 
that such a plan would be unsound 


economicaliy and_ socially as it 





would give the government too 





much control over the economic 








system and too strong a grip on the 
people. 
Rita Chazan “48, second place 


w:nner, took the negative side. She 





contended that although his costs 





are fixed, the prices which the 





farmer receives vary to such a 










EASTMAN STAGE Above: Participants in the Eastman great extent that he can never pian 
; B Stage Speaking contest. Front row, left ee oo 
Rita Chazan °48, speaking on to right, James Borden, Curtis Blair, on a Gennite income. Federal Con- 
“Farm Children Deserve the Best” Donald White, Rita Chazan. Back row, trols, she believes, would eliminate 
AEE es os Charles Elliott, Walter Hillis. : ; ; 
was awarded the $100 first prize in this and make farming a more 


the 37th annual Eastman Stage 


stable business. 
Speaking Contest April 8. 








The Rice Debate Stage was be- 
Farm children are not getting as gun as the Farm Life Challenge 


gocd an education as city children, z . a 5 
S . Contest in 1928. The donor is Pro- 


Miss Chazan maintained. She said 



























that too many of them have to go Below: Contestants in the Rice Debate. fessor Emeritus James Kk. Rice, 

to one-room school houses with From left to right, Frank Bishop, George former head of the Poultry Depart- 
me S. Cooper, Rita Chazan, and Duane C. 

poor teachers and poor facilities. Conk. ment. 


Because of this many leave school 
early or graduate with no voca- 
tional training. 

Miss Chezan extended a plea for 
better schools through the aid of 
the feders], state and local govern- 
ments. 

Curtis Blair ‘49 received the sec- 
ond prize ior his presentation of 
“Fathers and Sons.” He stated that 
parents should not unduly influence 
children in choosing their vocation 
or place of training. He said, “Par- 
cnts must realize that they have to 
relinquish control sometime.” 





¥ * 





as 
Then there was the farm machin- 
ery manufacturer who stated that 
he stood behind everything he sold. 


How about the spreader? 
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For handling two 14-inch plow bottoms 
and comparable work, FARMALL H 
(above) is the choice. 


The Farmall System of Farming is an 
American institution. Its roots are in 
the soil. ..on your farm, on the farms 
of your neighbors. 


To increase productivity and speed 
field work, look to the Farmall System 


o a i 
ver MLL 
P Cortney 


ya 


for the answer. A Farmall Tractor and 
matched machines can mean greater 
Operating economy and efficiency on 
the family farm — and that brings 
better living! 

Five basic models make up the 
Farmall lineup. There’s a size for every 
farm, an endless selection of Farmall 
equipment to work in every crop and 
soil condition. 


The answer to the power problem on 
your farm can be found in the Farmall 
System. Your nearest International Har- 
vester dealer can give you full details on 
the model that fits your farm. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


Left: Farmall Super-A offers hydraulic Farmall TOUCH- 
CONTROL and new “combustion control.” 


o% FARMALL is a registered trade-mark. Remember— 
Only International Harvester builds Farmall Tractors. 


r Smallest member of the Farmall Family is the 
Farmall Cub with matched Cub equipment. 


May, 1948 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































YOU DIDN’T FORGET 


(Continued from page 5) 


articles, and whatever else we want- 
ed. The food was just what we had 
dreamed about for many _ long 
months. There was nothing else 
that could have been done to make 
us more comfortable or the trip 
more enjoyable. 

We landed at Charleston, S.C., 
on July 5, 1944. A band played 
“The Star Spangled Banner” as we 
came down the gangplank. The 
ladies of the Red Cross were there 
with ice cream, doughnuts, and 
fresh milk. We couldn’t get enough. 
The sight of American landscape— 
gas stations, billboards, cement 
roads, trees—excited us as nothing 
else had. We put in long distance 
calls and talked to our families. It 
Was a great day. 

From Charleston, I was shipped 
to Lawson General Hospital near 
Atlanta, Ga. Here, the doctors took 
inventory of what I had left and 
started to build me back as nearly 
as possible to what I had been. 
They made plans for fitting a me- 
chanical arm. They replaced a 
couple of my teeth which had been 
broken. My hearing was tested and 
a hearing aid recommended. A skin 
specialist looked me over to see 
what could be done about the blu- 
ish powder burn in my face. 

At the eye clinic, my vision was 
carefully checked. “Your left eye is 
OK,” the oculist told me. 

“How about the other?” I waited 
tensely as he glanced over the no- 
tations he had made. “I’m sorry, 
Lieutenant,” he said, after a mo- 
ment. “The retina has been dam- 
aged by the concussion. It probably 
won't improve much.” I had hoped 
for more than this, but there are 
some maladies which cannot be 
coped with by man, in spite of his 
advances in medicine. Well—God 
hasn’t forgotten me either. 

During my stay at Lawson | 
spent a large part of my time at the 
occupational therapy shop. I wove 
rugs and dresser scarves on the 
hand looms. I tried my hand at 
printing letter heads, at making 
billfolds and handbags from leather, 
and at making bracelets, earrings, 
and dessert spoons, pickle forks and 
sundry other articles from plexi- 
glass. I took a course in blueprint 








reading. I turned out wooden ob- 
jects on the lathe. It was here that 
I regained much of my self con- 
fidence. With one hand I 
do almost 


could 
anything I had_pre- 
viously done with two, although of 
course, I handled things somewhat 
differently. ‘The ladies of the de- 
partment were always helpful and 
encouraging. To them, also, I owe 
a deep debt of gratitude. 

I spent six months at Lawson 
while my mechanical arm was be- 
ing fitted. Then I was sent to De- 
shon General Hospital at Butler, 
Pa. to get a hearing aid, and to 
learn lip reading. From there, I 
went to Valley Forge General Hos- 
pital to have some plastic surgery 
done on my face. I had the best 
medical care at all times. Every- 
thing was done for me that was 
possible. In the year and a half I 
spent with them, I could find no 
complaint to lodge 
Army Medical Corps. 


against the 


The Army did all it could for me, 
but it was while on leave between 
operations that I found that I was 
remembered by the people of the 
USA. Wherever I went, whatever I 
did, there was always a_ helping 
hand. There was always a seat on 
a crowded train. There was always 
a hotel room for me in spite of 
crowded conditions. 





I rarely had to pay for a taxi 
fare. There was always someone 
who insisted that I let him pay. 
Fellow travelers, perfect strangers 
a few minutes before, bought me 
dinners on dining cars and in ho- 
tel dining rooms. I was offered so 
many drinks that I still wouldn't 
be sober if I had accepted them all. 
The things people did for me were 
small in themselves, but they were 
noble gestures. To me they are 
proof of the inherent goodness of 
human nature. J] remember them 
with warmth and gratitude. 





If life were as complicated as the 
soap box opera script writers would 
have us believe, I probably would 
have come home to find that my 
best girl had married a millionaire 
playboy leaving me alone in my 
misery to struggle on against over- 
whelming odds. It didn’t happen 
that way. Ethel’s letters came as 
usual. They followed me from An- 
zio to Naples. They came to me at 
Charleston, Atlanta, Butler, and 
Valley Forge. I saw her as often as 
I could leave the hospital—which 
wasn’t anywhere near often enough. 
She married me at her home in 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. I shall 
never cease to wonder at the fact 





that she chose to marry such a bat- 
tered up specimen as T am. 

It has now been nearly four years 
since I was wounded. T have worn 
out my old Army clothes. The war 
has faded into history. My right 
hand has been replaced by a steel 
heok which I use confidently and 
effectively. My hearing has been re- 
stored to better than ninety per- 
cent by means of an_ electronic 
hearing aid. My left eye does com- 
petently the work of two. IT am 
still covered with scars and, of 
course, always will be, but they 
give me no discomfort. The right 
side of my face is still discolored 
by- the bluish tattoo-like burn 
caused by the blast. People here on 
the Cornell campus have ceased to 
stare at me. They consider me part 
of the scenery. 

Only yesterday the veteran’s ad- 
ministration called me. Had I had 
my hearing rechecked recently? Did 
I know I could have it done any 
time at Government expense? They 
asked me several other questions 
concerning repairs for my mechani- 
cal arm, efficiency of my hearing 
aid, G.I. Insurance. Through the 
veteran’s administration my needs 
are met quickly and effectively. 

No, you didn’t forget me. There 
is nothing more that I could ask 
of anyone. You furnished all the 
medical care that was needed. You 
made prosthetic appliances avail- 
able. Best of all, you gave me the 
encouragement that was so vital in 
restoring my confidence and optim- 
ism. To all of you I say, “Thank 


you. You’ve done a fine job.” 
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A Message to Every 


Farmer in G.L.F. Territory 


From Frank M. Smith 


new policy affecting membership in the G.L.F. Exchange 

goes into effect on July 1, 1948. As President of G.L.F., I 
feel that all farmers in G.L.F. territory should be fully informed 
about this important policy change at this time. 

The new policy places membership in G.L.F. on a Common 
Stock ownership basis. Beginning on July 1, only farmers who 
own G.L.F. Common Stock will be qualified to take part in the 
selection of directors of the Exchange, and only farmers who 
own Common Stock will be entitled to receive patronage refunds 
on wholesale operations whenever they are paid. 

This policy was adopted at the 1947 G.L.F. Annual Meeting 
by the farmer-stockholders, upon recommendation of the G.L.F. 
Board of Directors. At that time the total number of common 
stockholders was just over 50,000. As I write this, our member- 
ship has increased to 65,000. This indicates to me that farmers 
who use G.L.F. services want to have the privileges and respon- 
sibilities of membership. 


Effects of The New Policy 


In the last six months, thousands of farmers have been con- 
tacted, and with very few exceptions, as farmers got the facts, 
they expressed wholehearted approval of the plan. This has been 
very gratifying to me. However, several important questions 
have been raised, the answers to which are necessary in order to 
fully understand the course which G.L.F. has taken. 

Some farmers have asked, does this change in policy make 
G.L.F. lose its cooperative character? The answer is “No.” 
What is the test? The basic test of a cooperative is that (1) each 
member has only one vote regardless of his financial investment 
in the cooperative; (2) returns on capital are limited; (3) mar- 


COOPERATIVE G.L.F. 


gins accumulated in operations are returned to members in 
proportion to their use of services. The new basis for member- 
ship does not change this. It simply insures that the control of 
this cooperative shall be in farmers’ hands, and that the benefits 
shall go to farmers. 

Another question—Does this mean that only members can 
do business with G.L.F.? Again the answer is “‘No.”’ While 
G.L.F. will constantly strive to serve its farmer members pri- 
marily, anyone who can use G.L.F. services is welcome to do so. 
However, it is the intention of G.L.F. to keep its services con- 
fined to the real needs of its farmer members. 


Qualifications for Membership 


There are only two qualifications for membership in the Co- 
operative G.L.F. Exchange after July 1, 1948. First, you must 
be a farmer. Second, you must own G.L.F. Common Stock. Par 
value of G.L.F. Exchange Common Stock is $5.00 per share. 
The top limit of ownership is 100 shares to any one farmer. 

I cordially invite all farmers in G.L.F. territory into the mem- 
bership of this organization. I sincerely feel that every farmer 
who can use G.L.F. should take part, not only in helping shape 
the course for G.L.F. in the future, but also to realize the bene- 
fits that membership provides. 


IZ 


Sincerely yours, 


PRESIDENT 


Cooperative G.L.F. Excuance, Inc. 


EXCHANGE, INC.—ITHACA, N. Y. 





Lesson 
ina 
Mirror 


Norton Printing 
Company 


317 E. State St. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Future producers of pork, beef and lamb, accustomed to seeing 


animals on foot, should- be equally familiar with the carcass. For 


the carcass reflects the breeding, feeding, care and handling of 


livestock. Its quality determines the cuts, texture and flavor of the 


meat that is sold to the consumers. Knowledge of the carcass is 


the key to successful livestock production ...success in any business 


hinges on the ability to give the public what it wants. 


7 ARMOUR ana Company 


Here’s Help for Finals 


College Outlines are available for 
most courses — and they are an 
excellent help when you are pre- 
paring for those inevitable Finals. 


College Outlines cost from 75c up. 
Choose yours early ! 


CHEVROLET 


Advance-Design 
TRUCKS 


For 


Advance-Design 


FEATURES 


AT 


College Chevrolet Co. 


201-203 E. Tompkins St. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
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The Navy Likes Good Food 
(Continued from page 6) 
termined and corrected it goes 
through another trial run. High 
judging standards make repeated 

trial runs frequent. 

There is at least one problem left 
for the future, however—the white 
potato. The common favorite be- 
comes cottony when kept in the 
freezer for any length of time. 

Future Promise 

This study holds a promise for 
the housewife because, although it 
takes 25 minutes to prepare a meal 
from the freezer in a_ household 
oven (as opposed to 15 minutes’ 
cooking time in_ the” whirlwind 
oven), the food will be equally as 
good. With the possibility of such 
quickly prepared meals we will scon 
have to set our tables before we 
start cooking lest the meal be ready 
before the table. 

Pre-packaged frozen meals are 
now being used commercially in 
trains and planes. They are similar 
to those used by the Navy during 
the war, but frozen meals for future 
sailors are undergoing cven more ex- 
acting research. The Navy likes 
good food! 

TEST TUBE DAIRY HERDS 
(Continued from page 7) 

The development of the program 
and the popularity with which arti- 
ficial insemination has been re- 
ceived by dairymen is phenomenal. 
It is doubtful whether any other 
change in the history of livestock 
improvement has made such re- 
volutionary advancement. 

The influence of artificial breed- 
ing in New York State, and in other 
states where it is being used ex- 
tensively, is increasing rapidly. By 
using bulls whose daughters are 
known to have higher production 
and fat records than their dams, the 
average production of dairy cows 
in the state is almost certain to 
rise. This means more econcmical 
production for dairy farmers wheth- 
er their cows are grades or pure- 
breds. In this way, artificial breed- 
ing will be one of science’s greatest 
contributions to our agriculture. 


The average pay to New York 


dairymen for taking care of their 


cows during the past year was 65 
cents per hour. 


May, 1948 











Voices of the Might 


THE CALLS OF 26 FROGS AND TOADS 
FOUND IN EASTERN NORTH AMERICA 


Recorded by the Albert R. Brand Bird Song 
Foundation, Laboratory of Ornithology, Cor- 
nell University. 

Made near the ponds and streams of Eastern 
North America, these unique recordings. of am- 
phibian voices include all the common spectes 
of frogs and toads, and most of the rare ones 
also. In many cases, opportunity is afforded to 
hear the pertormer close by, at a distance, and 
in chorus with other species. 


Ornithologists, herpetologists, and students of 
nature will want to own these recordings, the 
first of this nature to appear on the market. 


Four ten-inch double-faced records pressed in 
durabie vinylite, in an attractive album. 


Price $6.50, postpaid 


Comstock Publishing Co. 


INCORPORATED 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 



















































































































































































































































































1947 

Harold Darling teaches Ag at 
Holland Central, N.Y. 

Warren West, Endicott, N.Y., is 
Asst. County Agent of Delaware 
County. 

Stanley Tellier has become an 
Agriculture teacher at Worcester, 
N.Y. 

Emily Paimer has announced her 
engagement to Dr. Edwin Kroeker, 
a recent graduate of McGill Uni- 
versity. Miss Palmer is the Home 
Demonstration Agent in Oswego 
County. 

The engagement of Jean Boyd 
to Carl Search (a 1944 graduate) 
has been announced. Miss Boyd 
was an active member of Sigma 
Kappa while in the College of Home 
Economics. 

1944 

Peter King is busy as teacher and 

school principal at Romulus, N.Y. 
1938 

Charles Harmon is teaching Ag. 
at York Central School in Retsof, 
N.Y. 


James Milier, after having spent 








GOOD GROOMING 


IS TRADITIONAL AMONG 





CORNELi MEN. 





WE ARE PROUD 










TO THAT TRADITION. 











STUDENT 
AGENCIES 


INC. 


Established 1894 


_— 


TO HAVE CONTRIBUTED 





Former Student Notes 


two years in the Navy is now teach- 
ing agriculture at Deposit, N.Y. 
1937 
Norman H. English, a poultry 
major, is now sexing chicks in 
Pennsylvania and New York State. 
1935 
The James McDonalds (Mrs. 
McDonald is the former Carroll C. 
Connley, a graduate of the College 
of Home Economics) are now liv- 
ing in Charleston, S. C. where Mr. 
McDonald 1s a soil chemist with the 
soil conservation service. 
Stanley Young is teaching agri- 
culture in Red Hook, N.Y. 
1923 
Mrs. Gladys Wigsten retired last 
month from her duties as Assistant 
Home Demonstration Agent in 
Chemung County where she spe- 
cialized in clothing work. 
1919 
Percy Dunn is Director of the 
Pine Tree Council in Portland, 
Maine. 
1918 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Grant (for- 
merly Dorothy Cotton » live at 
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Barnes Hall 






THAT 10% DIVIDEND—— 


Have you ever considered the saving of 10% 
when you buy at the Co-op? 


If you get the habit of shopping first at the 
Co-op, you'll save 10% on a lot of things and 
it’s convenient besides. 





Clayton, N.Y. where Mr. Grant is 
employed as a bank clerk. 

Joseph Herr has a dairy, poultry, 
and fruit farm in Lockport, N.Y. 

Howard Blair is combining farm- 
ing with seliing insurance. 

1914 

W. R. Lightjoote, is doing both 
general and dairy farming in Gen- 
eva, N.Y., where he raises Pure- 
bred Hampshire sheep. In addition 
Mr. Lightfoote is Supervisor of the 
Town of Geneva. 


LINDY FARNHAM 

(Continued from page 11) 
of the Student Christian Movement 
and = the seeretaryship) of © Chi 
Omega. To fill in any possible 
breathing space, Lindy also became 
a member of the State Council of 
the S.C.M. the governing board of 
the Campus Chest Drive, and the 

CURW Executive Committee. 
Lindy’s inexhaustible well of en- 
ergy was tapped still further when 
she became chairman of the 
W.S.S.F. and a Freshman Camp 
Counsellor, a member and active 


worker of the Foreign Student 


Camp Committee, and the Interna- 
tional Student Organization. 






Of course you consider it when buying books 
| and supplies, but how about your personal 






The dividend is waiting for you on your pur- 
chases of tooth paste, golf balls and practically 
everything that the Co-op sells. 






THE CORNELL CO-OP 


On The Campus 
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e+e TO KEEP 
OUR PLACE 

IN THE 
WORLD... 


“3 ot 
* warion's #Y™ 


@ UNITED STATES OF AMERICA... 


first among nations in national income. . . in 
production of wheat, corn, cotton, petroleum, 
coal and iron . . . in communications, in motor 
vehicles per capita . . . in education! 

Yes, but for how long? Appalling conditions 
prevail in many of our schools. Classrooms 
are overcrowded; equipment is worn; text- 
books are needed; teachers by the thousands 
are turning to other professions that offer 
greater financial security. It is high time that 
all citizens awaken to the crisis in our schools! 

Know the conditions in your local schools. 
Support and work with organizations seeking 
to improve your childrens’ education. It is 
vital to back those who are teaching our youth 
the fundamentals of the American way of life! 


Yo 


Equality, opportunity, aggressive ingenuity, freedom from 
oppressive restrictions—these things have helped to make 
America great. Here, man is guaranteed certain inalienable 
rights. He enjoys blessings that exist only where freedom 
reigns. The birthright of a free education . . . the right to 
worship as a man pleases. . . free choice in his life’s work . . . 
these inheritances of freedom, and many, many more, have 
nurtured the social, agricultural, industrial, and economic 
progress that identifies mighty America! 

In this land where every man is free to do whatever he 
chooses, wherever he chooses, however he chooses, this record 
of Minneapolis-Moline employees is truly significant: Of the 
present employees, 17 have been with the company from 50 to 60 
years; 158 from 35 to 49 years; and 548 from 20 to 34 years. 
Taking into consideration all 732 old-timers, they constituted 
23% of all MM employees at the close of 1940, with an average 
employment record of over 40 years. Even with the expanded 
employment of well over 6,000 now necessary to meet the in- 
creased demands for MM products, the nucleus of old-timers 
still constitutes 11 per cent of the total now employed! 

Such faithful service Minneapolis-Moline is proud to 
acknowledge. It is a record of skilled craftsmen at work in 
a democracy where freedom from hampering restrictions is a 
cherished privilege . . . a record of men of industry building 
modern machines of proved quality to help farmers meet the 
world-wide demand for more food, fibre, and oil. 


Minneapolis-Moline Produces a Complete Line of Farm and Industrial Tractors 
and Power Units, plus a Complete Line of Modern Machinery for the Farm 


MINNEAPOLIS - MoLiINE 


Power Imptement Company .- 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA, U.S.A. 








